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twenty million black children ought to be in school. 
Within a generation young Africa should know the es- 
sential outlines of modern culture and groups of bright 
African students could be going to the world's great uni- 
versities. Prom the beginning the actual general gov- 
ernment should use both colored and white officials and 
later natives should be worked in. Taxation and in- 
dustry could follow the newer ideals of industrial de- 
mocracy, avoiding private land monopoly and poverty, 
promoting co-operation in production and the socializa- 
tion of income. 

13. Is such a state possible? Those who believe in 
men; who know what black men have done in human 
history; who have taken pains to follow even super- 
ficially the story of the rise of the Negro in Africa, the 
West Indies, and the Americans of our day, know that 
our modern contempt of Negroes rests upon no scientific 
foundation Worth a moment's attention. It is nothing 
more than a vicious habit of mind. It could as easily 
be overthrown as our belief in war, as our international 
hatreds, as old conception of the status of women ; as our 
fear of educating the masses, and as our belief in the 
necessity of poverty. We can, if we will, inaugurate on 
the Dark Continent a last great crusade for humanity. 
With Africa redeemed, Asia would be safe and Europe 
indeed triumphant. 



THE EGOTISM OF SOVEREIGNTY 

By Professor WM. J. KERBY 

Dean of the School of Sociology 

Catholic University, Washington, D. C.,* 

The central factor in organized social life is govern- 
ment through which sovereignty operates. It is the 
vicegerent of God in the social order. Truth and law 
as lodged in the Divine mind unite governments or 
states into one moral and social system. The moral 
government of the universe deals with states as parts 
of an intended whole. The temperament of a govern- 
ment under the influence of sovereign power tends to 
isolate states from one another, and to hide from each 
the wider vision of humanity that is the source of truth. 
It is our habit to represent the State as all-compre- 
hensive, exclusive, permanent and absolute or sovereign. 
We make it technically ultimate because sovereignty 
functions through it. This view of the state tends by its 
nature to disintegrate the larger view of humanity as a 
moral whole, and it perverts the relations of all states 
to a marked degree. 

The doctrine of sovereignty is simple. The psychol- 
ogy of sovereignty as supreme power exercised through 
government, that is through human beings, is confusing. 
In order to estimate at their real value the efforts of the 
Pan-American Union to redeem sovereignty from its 
failings and to gain for it the purifying vision of truth, 
we need but pass in review the temperament and atti- 
tudes of sovereignty as revealed in the behavior of the 
sovereign states and the human governments through 
which they operate. 

* From sermon preached Thanksgiving Day, 1918, to Pan- 
American Union diplomats. 



Sovereignty is supreme collective human power. It 
is final within its own jurisdiction. It tends to become 
a law unto itself. By force of habit it diminishes its 
capacity to trust and gives confidence only when based 
upon visible guarantees. It conditions its thinking and 
colors its standards in such a way as to bear favorably 
upon the prestige and continued ascendancy of those to 
whom it is entrusted. 

Sovereignty suspects its own generous impulses. It 
mistrusts universal human feeling and those deeper 
springs of action from which men normally draw their 
highest power. It is expansive, jealous, suspicious, rest- 
less. It acts only with deliberate foresight and accord- 
ing to accepted form and measure. It inclines to se- 
crecy and to develop abnormal sensibility which finds 
hidden meaning in the most innocent words. It is al- 
ways fearful of the consequences of decision and is in- 
direct by habit in the name of self-defense. It is con- 
stantly on the defensive when dealing with other forms 
of sovereignty and is in consequence led very often into 
a state of double consciousness under the influence of 
which it prepares most thoroughly for war when speak- 
ing tenderly of peace. "In pace para helium." 

Sovereignty must avoid every appearance of weak- 
ness. Hence it is indisposed to change its mind. It 
stands by its decisions even when later knowledge shows 
that it has erred. It feels organic dislike of repentance 
or apology. It shrinks from explanation because ex- 
planation is concession. It attaches full ethical sanc- 
tion to facts as such and admits no principle of morality 
that can disturb, the lasting rest of the fait accompli." 

Sovereignty operating through government divides 
the world into independent parts which we call States. 
The consciousness of the state is primarily political. Its 
deepest impulses are toward coercion and unquestioned 
domination. Its morality tends to be that of self-de- 
fense and aggrandizement. It is too often not the 
morality of high-minded purpose nobly conceived and 
obeyed, as all great purposes should be obeyed, with 
splendid abandon. Army, navy, police, death, imprison- 
ment, fine, as agents of compulsion are more familiar to 
its thinking and nearer to its aims than is the sweetness 
of human trust, the sanctity of divine faith, or the in- 
terior compulsion of truth and justice, held in reverent 
supremacy. 

When all sovereign states yield, in their government, 
to the tendencies mentioned, the civilized world remains 
in a condition of unstable equilibrium, never far re- 
moved from the danger of war. When some of those in 
whom this supreme power is vested drift into the con- 
viction that war alone can express adequately the might 
of the state and strengthen its foundations, justice and 
truth take up sad vigil at the tomb of peace and find 
comfort only in the conviction that God in His own 
time will bring relief. 

The heavy penalty of these mistakes has been visited 
upon the world in our recent war. In our international 
relations we live far behind our ideals, but far ahead of 
our institutions and policies. Trade, travel, communi- 
cation, international division of labor, universal educa- 
tion, contact of varied forms of culture have linked the 
nations of the world into an actual and highly com- 
plicated unity with the irresistible pressure of moun- 
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tains. Governments that had the moral vision to un- 
derstand this great fact of life in all of its implications 
had sought and accepted modifications which correspond 
to the new moral and social relations of the world. 
Governments that were misled by false ideals, stood 
against this pressure and paid the penalty. The ruin of 
institutions, the bankruptcy of morality, the collapse of 
national life tell of their tragedy as an imposing moun- 
tain might tell of the cosmic forces which folded the 
even strata of the earth's crust into colossal masses of 
jagged stone redeemed, however, from ugliness by na- 
ture's cloak of grandeur, but nothing can hide the ugli- 
ness of those national ruins across the sea. The antici- 
pated mission of the great war is such a readjustment 
of the governments of the world as will compel them to 
recognize and to respect the deeper moral and spiritual 
unities of life which life itself has worked out in the 
mysterious plans of God. 

If we view the Pan-American Union in this back- 
ground we cannot refuse to it a place high among the 
noble impulses of all times. We find here govern- 
ments redeemed from the temperamental failings which 
usually accompany sovereignty. We find brave trust in 
ideals. We find that governments in their exercise of 
sovereignty lend a willing ear to the whispering of 
courtesy, trust and understanding. We find forgotten 
all distinctions between great and small. We find 
trusted obedience to kindly impulse. We find govern- 
ments peering beneath differences of race, language and 
environment; beneath differences of culture, genius, re- 
sources and power in search of the moral and social 
unity which declares the truth. Lighted by the splendor 
of the spiritual vision of humanity they walk hand in 
hand along the way that leads to peace. Thank God 
that in our day such effort is made. Thank God that 
achievement is worthy of aspiration. 



SOCIAL CONTROL IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

Prof. CHARLES HORTON COOLEY, of the University of 
Michigan 

In the recently issued book by this sociologist, entitled 
"The Social Process,"* he asks what grounds there are for 
hoping that a society of nations has become possible in our 
time, and answers that there are not a few developments 
that justify the hope. First, there has been a revolutionary 
change in the social mechanism. Second, ripe nationalities 
have come to pass which provide coherent, self-conscious 
and more or less self-controlled elements out of which to 
build the system. The world is nationalized up to the point 
where supernationalism must begin. Third, democracy is 
conquering the world, and democracy on the whole is pacific. 
Fourth, diffusion of organizing capacity among the peoples, 
brought to pass by education, political democracy and 
economic experience, has given the world men able to de- 
fine and manage the desired international organization. 
All of which leads to one logical outcome, defined by Pro- 
fessor Oooley in the following words : 

"The logical outcome is an organic international life, in 
which each nation and each national patriotism will be 
united, but not lost, as individuals are united in an inti- 
mate group. Our national individuality will subsist, but 
will derive its guidance and meaning from its relation to 
the common whole, finding its ambition, emulation and 
honor in serving that, as a boy does in the play group or a 



soldier in his regiment. A spirit of team-work will be 
substituted, we may hope, for that of unchastened self- 
assertion. There will be rivalry, not always of the high- 
est kind, and even war may be possible until- we have 
worked out the rules of the game and the means of apply- 
ing them, but the moral whole will assert itself with in- 
creasing power. The new system means bringing the na- 
tional state under social discipline, making it a responsible 
member of a larger society. Its significance is not to di- 
minish, but to become a somewhat different kind, like that 
of a woman when she marries. Hitherto not Germany 
alone but all the nations have clung to an individualism 
incompatible with any permanent international order and 
with any discipline except force. 

"I do not look for any disappearance of national selfish- 
ness, even of the grosser kinds. Human nature has various 
moods, most of them unedifying, and the every-day grum- 
bling, quarrelling routine of life will no doubt go op among 
nations as among individuals. But in spite of this we have 
idealism and a social order among persons, and we may 
expect that nations will have them also. We must or- 
ganize both ideals and selfish interest, so that the former 
may work with as little friction on account of the latter as 
possible. Fundamentally both depend for their gratification 
upon a social order. 

"The unity of the international whole will be of a dif- 
ferent quality from that of the nation. It will be less in- 
timate and passionate, and will lack the bond of emulation 
and conflict with other wholes like itself. There is a kind 
of conflict, however, which even an all-inclusive whole 
must undergo, namely, that with rebellious elements within 
itself, and this struggle for unity will enhance self-con- 
sciousness, as the Civil War did for the United States. 
The league of nations will not be merely utilitarian, though 
its utility will be immense, but will appeal more and more 
to the 'imagination by the grandeur of its ideals and the 
sacrifices necessary to attain it ; and, as it achieves concrete 
existence in institutions, symbols, literature and art, human 
thought and sentiment will find a home in it. And just as 
patriotism is akin to the more militant and evangelistic 
type of religion, so international consciousness corresponds 
to religious feeling of a quieter and more universal sort, to 
the idea of a God in whom all nations and sects find a 
various unity. 

"I realize something of the immense importance and dif- 
ficulty of the economic and political problems involved 
with the question of an international social order, which I 
must leave to abler hands. We must do our best to provide 
equal economic opportunity for all nations, to establish at 
least the beginnings of an international constitution, with 
judicial, legislative, and executive branches, and also to 
provide a process of orderly change by which the world may 
assimilate new conditions and thus avoid fresh disaster. 

"I think, however, that all these questions need to be 
dealt with in view of the more general social problem. We 
shall not have an international society unless we have 
political and economic justice; but neither can these en- 
dure except as the fruits of a real international solidarity. 

"We are likely to overestimate the part that force can 
play in keeping international order. It will, no doubt, be 
necessary, especially at first, to have a reserve of force to 
impress the less civilized nations, and possibly the more 
civilized at times of exceptional tension. But our discipline 
will fail, as it does in schools and families, unless we can 
get good-will to support it. Force cannot succeed except 
as the expression of general sentiment, and if we have that 
it will rarely be necessary. To exalt it by brandishing a 
club is to exalt an idea whose natural issue is war. A 
single powerful nation, whose heart remains hostile to the 
system, will probably be able to defeat it, and certainly 
will prevent its developing any spirit higher than that of a 
policeman. The Commonwealth of Man must have force, 
but must mainly be based on something higher; on toler- 
ance, understanding, common ideals, common interests, 
and common work." 



* Charles Seribners Sons, New York. $2.00 net. 



